her class the next day. If, on the other hand, you go into
a classroom you will find the shop is brought into the class-
room just as the classroom has been brought into the
shop. For instance, in a certain English class the topic
assigned for papers was "a model house" instead of
"bravery" or "the increase of crime in cities," or "the
landing of the Pilgrims." The boys of the class had pre-
pared papers on the architecture and construction of a
model house, while the girls' papers were devoted to its
interior decoration and furnishing. One of the girls
described a meal for six which she had actually prepared
and the six had actually consumed. The meal cost
seventy-five cents. The discussion and criticism which
followed each paper had all the zest which vitally prac-
tical and near-at-hand questions always arouse.

When the Department of Superintendence of the Na-
tional Educational Association met in Atlanta, Ga., in 1904,
many of the delegates, after adjournment, visited the
Tuskegee Institute. Among these delegates was Prof.
Paul Monroe of the Department of History and Princi-
ples of Education of the Teachers' College of Columbia
University. In recording his impressions of his visit.
Professor Monroe says: "My interest in Tuskegee and a
few similar institutions is founded on the fact that here I
find illustrated the two most marked tendencies which are
being formulated in the most advanced educational
thought, but are being worked out slowly and with great
difficulty. These tendencies are: first, the endeavor to
draw the subject matter of education, or the 'stuff* of
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